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An  increasing  US  and  Mexican  focus  on  border  security  issues  is  changing  the  structure, 
employment  and  deployment  of  law  enforcement  and  military  establishments  on  both  sides.  This 
article  considers  the  continuing  debate  surrounding  US  military  support  to  border  law 
enforcement,  focusing  most  directly  on  little-examined  changes  in  Mexican  policing  and  military 
assistance  along  the  border  that  have  brought  US  and  Mexican  forces  into  closer  proximity  and 
fostered  varying  levels  of  cooperation  and  uncertainty.  Before  looking  at  Mexican  military  and 
police  interaction  and  their  border  presence  specifically,  it  is  instructive  to  briefly  review 
analogous  US  developments  and  address  how  the  evolving  border  security  environment  shapes 
law  enforcement. 

Border  Policing  and  the  US  Military 

The  US  Border  Patrol  celebrated  its  75th  Anniversary  on  28  May  1 999. 1  This  old  and 
distinguished  federal  law  enforcement  organization  performs  an  increasingly  demanding  and 
complex  mission — preventing  the  smuggling  and  unlawful  entry  of  undocumented  aliens  into  the 
United  States,  apprehending  immigration  law  violators  and  serving  as  the  primary  agency 
responsible  for  drug  and  contraband  interdiction  between  ports  of  entry.  These  challenges  exist 
in  all  of  the  Border  Patrol's  22  US  and  Puerto  Rican  sectors,  but  the  2,000  miles  of  shared  border 
with  Mexico  remain  the  most  critical,  most  publicly  visible,  most  dangerous  and  the  most  rapidly 
evolving.  This  is  reflected  not  only  in  high  rates  of  illegal  immigration,  but  in  mounting  cross- 
border  violence,  internationalized  drug,  arms,  and  alien  smuggling  and  fundamental  changes  in 
the  border  environment  itself. 

A  spectrum  of  federal,  state  and  local  law  enforcement  organizations  join  the  Border  Patrol  in 
many  aspects  of  border  region  policing,  particularly  drug  interdiction.2  But  the  most 
controversial  partner,  as  viewed  from  both  sides  of  the  border,  clearly  has  been  the  US  military.3 
For  years,  US  Active  and  Reserve  Component  military  support  to  drug  law  enforcement  along 
the  border  has  sparked  protests  in  the  United  States  and  from  Mexican  official  and  media 
sources.  Charges  that  the  border  is  being  "militarized"  became  increasingly  common  in  the  mid- 


1990s.4  These  protests  peaked  in  May  1997,  when  a  US  Marine  patrol/observation  team 
supporting  the  Border  Patrol  near  Redford,  Texas,  shot  and  killed  an  18-year-old  American 
citizen,  Esequiel  Hernandez,  who  had  fired  in  their  direction.5  An  investigation  found  that  the 
Marine  corporal  who  fired  the  shot  acted  in  accord  with  existing  rules  of  engagement  and  he  was 
not  charged.6  However,  the  incident  has  become  a  familiar  topic  in  debates  about  using  US 
military  forces  to  support  law  enforcement. 

The  prospect  of  increased  and  broader  border  security  roles  for  the  military  has  surfaced 
periodically  over  the  last  few  years  and  emerged  forcefully  again  on  10  June  1999.  On  that  date, 
the  US  House  of  Representatives  approved  an  amendment  to  the  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  Fiscal  Year  2000  that  would  modify  Title  10  rules  governing  military  support  to  law 
enforcement.  The  House  identified  the  US-Mexican  border  as  a  weak  point  in  protecting  the  US 
homeland  from  a  range  of  transnational  threats.  The  amendment  called  for  the  secretary  of 
defense — with  the  agreement  of  the  attorney  general  and  the  secretary  of  the  treasury — to  "assign 
members  of  the  Anned  Forces,  under  certain  circumstances  and  subject  to  certain  conditions,  to 
assist  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  (INS)  [including  the  Border  Patrol]  and  the 
United  States  Customs  Service  in  the  perfonnance  of  border  protection  functions."7  This 
amendment  would  explicitly  extend  military  support  beyond  counterdrug  duties  and  include 
"preventing  the  entry  of  terrorists"  and  "illegal  aliens"  as  well  as  other  law  enforcement 
functions.  It  would  not,  however,  bestow  powers  of  arrest  and  search  and  seizure.8 

There  was  some  negative  domestic  reaction — reportedly  including  Pentagon  opposition — but  the 
most  rapid  and  vociferous  response  was  from  Mexico.  Mexican  articles  and  editorials  decried  the 
vote,  characterizing  it  as  "unacceptable  militarization  of  the  border,  offensive  and 
disproportionate"  and  incompatible  with  constructive  bilateral  relations.  They  questioned  the 
implication  that  Mexico  served  as  a  base  for  foreign  terrorists  and  invoked  the  name  of  Ezequiel 
Hernandez  as  a  warning  of  what  might  befall  migrants  and  border  residents.9 

The  eventual  success  of  this  House  initiative  was  far  from  assured.  But  while  a  similar  effort 
failed  two  years  earlier  in  the  Senate  the  latest  amendment  had  far  more  resonance  than  past 
attempts.10  This  was  largely  due  to  the  1998  signing  of  Presidential  Decision  Directive  (PDD)  62 
(Combating  Terrorism),  PDD-63  (Protecting  America's  Critical  Infrastructure),  as  well  as  the  US 
military's  ongoing  developments  of  Homeland  Defense  concepts  and  approaches.11  Although 
Homeland  Defense  continues  to  evolve  in  content  and  scope,  it  clearly  has  implications  for  the 
Anned  Forces'  role  in  border  security.12 

While  the  United  States  contemplated  military  support  to  law  enforcement  over  the  last  several 
years,  substantial  changes  were  taking  place  in  military  and  police  interaction  in  Mexico.  Before 
addressing  these  developments,  it  is  necessary  to  define  past  and  recent  border  security 
developments. 

Evolution  of  Border  Security  Issues 

The  basic  shape  of  the  current  US-Mexican  border  was  established  in  conflict  more  than  150 
years  ago  and  has  been  challenged  ever  since.  Creation  of  the  Texas  Republic  from  Mexican 
territory  by  force  of  arms  in  1836,  its  subsequent  annexation  by  the  United  States  in  1845,  the 


1846-1847  war  with  Mexico  and  the  resulting  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  in  1848  collectively 
led  to  "more  than  half  the  territory  of  Mexico  becoming  one  third  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States."13  This  period  was  also  punctuated  by  other  anned  border-altering  efforts,  notably,  the 
short-lived  Republic  of  the  Rio  Grande  ( 1 840)  and  abortive  efforts  by  armed  groups  of 
Americans  in  the  years  after  1847  to  establish  a  "Republic  of  the  Sierra  Madre"  in  Mexico's 
Tamaulipas  state  and  annex  it  to  the  United  States.14 

The  new  border  remained  unsettled  in  the  mid- 19th  century.  In  1859  and  1860,  parts  of  the 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas  were  marked  by  the  "Cortina  War,"  led  by  Brownsville  area 
rancher  and  later  governor  of  Tamaulipas  state  in  Mexico,  Juan  Nepomuceno  Cortina,  who 
challenged  the  appropriation  of  land  by  North  American  Anglos  and  the  treatment  of  Mexicans 
and  new  Mexican- Americans.  His  forces  took  over  the  town  of  Brownsville,  Texas,  and  for  a 
while  controlled  portions  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley.  The  "war"  was  tenninated  by  the 
Anny  and  Texas  Rangers,  but  the  violence  Cortina  encouraged  from  inside  Mexico  lasted  for 
nearly  two  decades.  By  the  mid- 1870s,  continuing  bandit  raids  on  US  territory  from  Mexico 
prompted  the  fonnation  of  a  special  Texas  Ranger  force — McNelley's  Rangers — who,  with  US 
Anny  support  reduced  raids  and  with  uncompromising  force  established  general  order  in  the 
area.15 

Twenty  years  later,  the  1898  Spanish- American  War  stined  continuing  anti-US  sentiments  in 
Mexico,  sparking  a  Mexican  newspaper's  proposal  for  a  clandestine  force  to  incite  rebellion  on 
US  Indian  reservations,  mobilize  disaffected  US  black  citizens  and  exploit  other  perceived  fault 
lines  to  "liberate  us  from  the  unsupportable  Yankee  yoke."16  While  such  overheated  language 
was  rightly  judged  absurd  by  most  contemporaries,  border  raids  associated  with  the  1910-1920 
Mexican  Revolution — and  especially  Pancho  Villa's  1916  raid  on  Columbus,  New  Mexico — had 
real  substance  and  sparked  General  John  J.  Pershing's  Punitive  Expedition  into  Mexico  to  curtail 
the  Villa  threat. 

Less  well  known,  but  significant,  were  efforts  to  implement  the  1915  "Plan  de  San  Diego."17  The 
plan  was  drafted  under  hazy  circumstances  in  San  Diego,  Texas,  and  called  for  conspirators  to 
"reclaim  for  themselves  the  territory  comprising  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Colorado  and 
California,"  promote  a  race  war  and  put  to  death  every  North  American  male  over  the  age  of 
16. 18  As  many  as  several  thousand  Mexican  adherents  in  Texas  and  Mexico  carried  out  numerous 
raids  and  attacks  in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  for  several  years,  striking  isolated  ranches  and 
fanns,  attacking  trains  or  tearing  up  tracks  and  hitting  other  targets  of  opportunity.  The  raids 
were  eventually  put  down — sometimes  brutally — by  Texas  Rangers,  the  Army  and  other  law 
enforcement  elements  that  were  for  a  time  all  put  under  the  control  of  US  Army  General 
Frederick  Funston's  Southern  Department.19  These  irredentist  hopes  and  plans  still  echo  from 
time  to  time  on  the  Internet  home  pages  of  anarchist  and  other  dissident  groups.  Some  of  these 
formulations  seek  to  reestablish  a  mythical  "Azatlan" — the  supposed  origin  of  Aztec,  Mayan  and 
Inca  peoples  that  some  assert  encompasses  US  territory  fonnerly  belonging  to  Mexico.20 

As  the  20th  century  progressed,  border  law  enforcement  became  more  regularized  in  dealing 
with  cross-border  criminality  and  border  control  generally.  Prohibition-associated  smuggling  and 
other  contrabanding  were  prominent  concerns  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  as  was  military 
cooperation  in  World  War  II.21  In  the  United  States,  the  oft-romanticized  19th-  and  early  20th- 


century  history  briefly  addressed  above  has  receded  into  the  past  but  still  illustrates  the  more 
intense  kinds  of  military-law  enforcement  along  the  US -Mexico  border.  For  many  Mexicans  and 
some  Mexican- Americans,  however,  the  period  is  regarded  as  one  of  North  American  abuse  and 
disenfranchisement,  making  current  border  law  enforcement  and  control  initiatives  all  the  more 
sensitive. 


Southern  Pacific  railroad  tracks  near  the  US-Mexico  border  where  frequent  cross-border  train  robberies 
occurred  in  the  mid  1990s.  To  the  left,  beyond  the  fence,  is  Chihuahua  State,  Mexico,  while  to  the  right  a 
security  guard  in  a  pickup  watches  the  track  switch  controls  to  prevent  gang  tampering  aimed  at  slowing 

the  train  for  looting. 

Today,  the  border  is  vastly  changed,  marked  by  urbanization  and  burgeoning  border 
communities,  vibrant  economic  growth  and  cultural  activities  and  varying  cooperation  on  US- 
Mexican  central  issues.  It  is  also  marked  by  enonnous,  coexisting  disparities  in  wealth  and 
opportunity.  Increasingly,  specialists  characterize  the  border  region  as  an  area  "different"  from 
both  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  an  area  where  the  border  is  disappearing  and  a  new  culture  is 
emerging.22  Indeed,  the  press  and  public  affairs  minister  for  the  Mexican  Embassy  in 
Washington,  Jose  Antonio  Zabalgoitia,  opined  that  "the  border  is  the  third  country  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  It's  the  fourth  member  of  NAFTA."23  Some  specialists  have 
postulated  recently  that  the  easier  movement  of  goods  and  services  under  the  North  American 
Free  Trade  Act  will  eventually  generate  free  labor  zones  as  well,  with  an  open  US-Mexico 
border  allowing  the  free  movement  of  people.24 

These  kinds  of  fonnulations  by  sociologists,  political  scientists  and  other  specialists  on  both 
sides  of  the  border  may  provide  insights  into  the  region  and  its  development.  However,  border 
issues  on  the  eve  of  the  new  millennium — some  redolent  of  far  earlier  times — present  concrete 
and  growing  security  problems  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 


Visitors  to  the  religous  shrine  of  Mr.  Cristo  Rey  near  the  Texas-Mexico  border,  have  long  been  cautioned 

to  watch  for  criminal  assaults. 

The  US  border  today  remains  a  dangerous  environment  for  law  enforcement  officers,  with  armed 
confrontations  and  planned  or  random  shots  frequently  fired  from  across  the  border,  often  with 
deadly  consequences.  Eighty-six  Border  Patrol  agents  and  pilots  have  been  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty  since  the  force  was  created,  six  of  them  in  1998. 25  In  this  regard,  US  Border  Patrol  Agent 
Alexander  Kirpnick  was  shot  and  killed  on  3  June  1998  while  attempting  to  arrest  five  Mexican 
marijuana  traffickers  two  miles  north  of  Nogales,  Arizona.  Well-organized  and  armed  drug- 
trafficking  organizations  in  Mexico  and  other  cross-border  criminals  have  increased  violence 
along  the  border  over  the  last  few  years.26  These  range  from  armed  robberies  sometimes  taking 
place  many  miles  inside  US  territory  to  car  thefts  and  other  planned  or  random  crimes  of  various 
types.  On  the  other  hand,  heavy  fencing  and  other  security  measures  along  high-crime  areas  of 
the  border  have  reduced  cross  border  crime  in  some  sectors.  For  example,  the  frequent  mid- 1990 
attacks  on  Southern  Pacific  railroad  trains  near  Sunland  Park,  New  Mexico,  resulting  in  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  lost  annually,  have  now  been  sharply  curtailed.27 


The  construction  of  improved  border  security  fencing  like  this  in  California  has  reduced  illegal 
immigration,  smuggling  and  cross-border  crime  in  selected  areas  of  the  2,000  mile-  long  US-Mexico 

border. 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration's  (DEA's)  Congressional  Testimony  in  March  1999 
detailed  the  drug  dimensions  of  the  problems.28  The  testimony  noted  that  two-thirds  of  the 
cocaine  entering  the  United  States  comes  across  the  Mexican  border,  along  with  nearly  30 


percent  of  the  heroin  and  huge  quantities  of  methamphetamines  and  marijuana.29  Like  other  law 
enforcement  organizations,  the  DEA  points  to  the  increased  targeting  of  US  government 
personnel  and  police  counterparts  in  Mexico. 

Continued  high  levels  of  illegal  immigration —  facilitated  often  by  innovative  alien  smuggling 
gangs  which  may  have  international  connections —  constitute  a  continued  challenge  to  territorial 
sovereignty.  The  flood  of  illegal  immigrants  in  some  areas  has  concerned  US  border  ranchers 
and  other  residents,  sparking  self-defense  measures.30  In  Douglas,  Arizona,  for  example,  border 
residents  report  large  groups  of  30  to  40  illegal  immigrants  commonly  moving  across  their 
property  throughout  the  night,  a  problem  developing  apace  over  the  last  year.  Some  residents 
carry  weapons,  and  one  has  acquired  night  vision  goggles  to  check  for  intruders.  Residents  hint 
at  taking  matters  into  their  own  hands  if  necessary,  and  some  have  requested  National  Guard 
troops  and  increased  law  enforcement  presence.31 

Recent  cases  show  that  the  internationalized  alien  smuggling  now  links  the  US-Mexican  border 
with  areas  far  removed  from  the  Americas.  INS  personnel  have  noticed  a  rise  in  high-quality 
forgeries  of  entry  papers  and  other  identification.  The  potential  for  entry  by  foreign  terrorists 
through  busy  ports-of-entry  is  enhanced  by  this  development.  In  addition,  natural  disasters  like 
Hurricane  Mitch,  which  badly  damaged  Honduras  and  other  parts  of  Central  America,  can 
generate  thousands  of  unanticipated  immigrants  who  travel  through  Mexico  up  to  the  border.32 
Efforts  to  deal  with  the  changing  nature  of  illegal  immigration  have  been  largely  behind 
increasing  the  Border  Patrol  from  around  6,000  agents  in  1996  to  over  8,000  today — more  than 
7,000  on  the  US-Mexican  border  alone.  Plans  are  reportedly  underway  to  add  another  1,000 
agents,  most  to  be  assigned  along  the  southwest  border.33 

The  posture  of  military  and  law  enforcement  resources  on  the  other  side  of  the  border  has  also 
changed  as  efforts  to  deal  with  drug  trafficking,  arms  trafficking  and  criminal  violence — as  well 
as  to  mitigate  endemic  police  corruption — have  seen  a  greater  military  presence  on  the  border. 
These  changes  and  associated  developments  are  reviewed  below. 

South  of  the  Border:  Mexican  Military  and  Police  Interaction 

Mexico's  mid-1990s’  preoccupation  with  insurgencies  in  Chiapas,  Guerrero,  Oaxaca  and  other 
impoverished  states  soon  broadened  to  include  skyrocketing  criminal  violence,  institutional 
corruption,  drug  operations  and  other  organized  crime.34  Along  the  US-Mexico  border  and  in  the 
Mexican  interior,  drug  traffickers  and  other  criminals  frequently  targeted  police  and  other  law 
enforcement  personnel  for  intimidation  or  elimination.  In  this  environment,  Mexican  authorities 
sought  to  better  use  their  law  enforcement  and  defense  resources  to  control  security  threats 
ranging  from  insurgency,  to  drug  and  arms  trafficking,  to  violent  street  crime.  At  the  same  time, 
the  US  government  was  reportedly  insisting  that  Mexico  get  tough  with  drug  traffickers  and 
pushing  for  a  more  active  role  by  the  Mexican  military  in  drug  eradication  and  interdiction.35  The 
resulting  actions  by  the  Mexican  government  changed  Mexican  military-law  enforcement 
interaction  generally  and  altered  the  composition  of  Mexico's  security  presence  at  the  border. 


The  Mexican  government  detennined  to  employ  the  Defense  Secretariat  ( Secreatan'a  de  la 
Defensa  Nacional — comprising  the  anny  and  air  force)  and  the  Marine  Secretariat  ( Secretaria  de 


la  Marina — constituting  the  navy  and  amphibious  elements)  far  more  prominently  in  internal 
security  and  law  enforcement  roles.  Beginning  in  the  mid-1990s,  Mexico  purged,  reorganized 
and  reinforced  elements  of  the  federal  and  state  police  establishments  and  modernized  training 
and  equipment  in  the  growing  Mexican  armed  forces.  Increasingly  the  military  bolstered  the 
struggle  to  restore  and  sustain  adequate  internal  security  and  public  safety.  While  judged 
necessary  by  hard-pressed  Mexican  authorities  dealing  with  multiple  problems,  involving  the 
military  also  intensified  internal  debate  about  its  proper  role  in  countering  vigorous,  growing 
threats  to  Mexican  stability. 

Police  corruption  has  been  revealed  at  every  level  of  administration  in  every  Mexican  state. 

There  is  scarcely  a  criminal  enterprise  without  police  complicity — major  or  minor,  commonplace 
or  bizarre.36  Police  collusion  with  drug  and  other  criminal  organizations,  extortion,  bribery  and 
the  commission  of  robberies,  assaults  and  kidnappings  is  widespread  and  has  affected  police, 
customs  and  immigration  officials  on  the  border  as  it  has  in  the  interior.  The  Mexican 
government  hoped  that  military  discipline  and  integrity  would  help  root  out  the  culture  of  police 
corruption. 

As  a  consequence,  Mexican  authorities  began  a  dramatic  restructuring  of  Federal  Judicial  Police 
( Policia  Judicial  Federal  [PJF])  and  analogous  State  Judicial  Police  ( Policla  Judicial  Estatal 
[PJE])  establishments  throughout  Mexico,  as  well  as  the  capital's  Public  Security  Secretariat 
(, Secretaria  de  Securidad  Publica  [SSP]).  Large  numbers  of  corrupt  officers  were  dismissed  and 
many  top  leadership  positions  were  filled  with  military  personnel.  Some  military  officers  were 
assigned  to  police  establishments  in  border  states  such  as  Baja  California,  Chihuahua  and 
Tamaulipas  among  others.37  Overall,  some  form  of  military  involvement  in  law  enforcement 
exists  in  most  of  Mexico's  3 1  states  (in  addition  to  the  Federal  District).38  The  Mexican  army 
continues  to  train  new  generations  of  PJF  agents  in  physical  fitness,  weapons  skills,  rappelling, 
land  navigation  and  counterdrug  and  counter-terrorism  techniques.39 

With  the  aim  of  better  interdicting  drug  and  arms  traffickers,  Mexican  army  units  simultaneously 
redeployed  in  some  states,  including  along  the  border.  Employing  Mexican  military  units  in 
counterdrug  operations — for  interdiction,  eradication  and  support  to  the  police  in  drug  sweeps — 
is  far  from  a  new  phenomenon.  Anny  and  police  counter-drug  interaction  gained  some 
momentum  during  the  administration  of  President  Jose  Lopez  Portillo  (19761982).  It  developed 
into  a  more  "systematic  campaign"  during  the  tenure  of  Miguel  de  la  Madrid  (19821988)  and  his 
successor,  Carlos  Salinas  Gotari  (1988-1994),  and  has  intensified  all  the  more  under  current 
President  Ernesto  Zedillo.40  From  the  mid  1990s  on,  however,  the  Mexican  anny  has  been  more 
prominent  in  border  areas  counter-drug  patrols. 


Mexican  military  personnel  are 
now  directly  active  and  visible 
in  counterdrug  and  other  anti¬ 
crime  activities  than  was  earlier 
the  case,  including  along  the 
US-Mexico  border.  Despite 
legislative  and  other  challenges 
to  using  military  forces  in  these 
roles,  the  Mexican  Supreme 
Court  determined  in  March 

1996  that  the  army,  air  force 

.  .  Mexican  Army  anti-drug  patrol  examines  a  seized  cocaine  shipment, 

and  navy  may  intervene  in 

public  security  matters  "as  long 

as  civilian  authorities,  even  the  government  itself,  request  it."41  The  National  Defense  Secretariat 
set  out  important  future  changes  in  its  1995  "Mexican  Anny  and  Air  Force  Development  Plan," 
also  identifying  "the  fight  against  drug  trafficking"  as  a  task  in  which  the  military  would 
participate  more  directly.42  Regrettably,  hopes  that  the  military  would  remain  relatively 
uncorrupted  by  the  drug  trade  were  dashed  with  the  early  1997  arrest  of  army  General  Jesus 
Gutierrez  Rebollo,  the  just-appointed  head  of  the  National  Institute  to  Combat  Drugs  ( Instituto 
National  para  el  Combate  a  las  Drogas  [INCD]).43  When  appointed,  Gutierrez  Rebollo  was 
commander  of  Military  Region  V,  covering  several  states  in  west-central  Mexico,  to  include 
Jalisco's  Military  Zone  15  headquartered  at  the  drug  trafficking  center  of  Guadalajara.  Initially 
reputed  to  be  a  tough  officer  with  strong  personal  integrity,  the  general  had  extensive  experience 
in  running  Anny  operations  against  drug  traffickers  in  the  Guadalajara  area.  His  reputation  as  a 
tough,  honest  commander  with  more  than  42  years  of  distinguished  military  service  was 
shattered  in  early  February  1997  when  Mexican  authorities  announced  his  arrest  as  a  direct 
collaborator  with  the  notorious  head  of  the  Juarez  cartel,  Amado  Carrillo  Fuentes.44 

Aides  and  associates  were  also  arrested  in  the  weeks  ahead,  and  through  mid  1999,  other  military 
officers — including  general  officers — have  been  charged  or  convicted  of  complicity  with  drug 
cartels.45 

While  the  military  confronted  security  problems  within  Mexico,  for  the  United  States,  the  most 
apparent  dimension  of  Mexican  military  activity  against  criminals  has  been  in  the  border  area. 

As  noted,  Mexico  announced  that  army  units  would  be  redeployed  in  Chihuahua  and  tasked  to 
perfonn  a  more  assertive  role  in  counterdrug  and  patrolling  activities  along  Mexico's  northern 
border.  Indeed,  over  the  last  year  Mexican  army  units  have  begun  to  more  visibly  patrol  sections 
of  the  US-Mexico  border — not  only  in  Chihuahua,  but  also  in  other  areas  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Dismounted  or  in  light  transport  vehicles,  including  US-supplied  HUMVEES, 
these  units  perform  counterdrug  missions  in  some  sectors  and  also  search  for  arms  being 
smuggled  from  the  United  States.46  Anned  Mexican  military  units  and  police  patrols  occasionally 
cross  into  US  territory  along  the  often-unmarked  border,  raising  concerns  about  risky,  surprise 
encounters  with  the  US  Border  Patrol,  other  law  enforcement  bodies  and  even  US  military  units 
supporting  national  drug  law  enforcement.47  The  tragic  confrontation  between  the  US  Marine 
patrol  on  drug  enforcement  duties  and  Ezequiel  Hernandez  highlights  the  dangers.  Also,  given 
the  levels  of  corruption  within  Mexican  police  forces  in  particular,  it  is  far  from  clear  whether 


seemingly  official  Mexicans  are  crossing  the  border  by  accident  or  with  some  other — possibly 
criminal — intent. 


A  well-beaten  path  marks  a  favorite  Rio  Grande  crossing  site  for  illegal  immigrants  moving  from  Mexico 

(straight  ahead)  to  the  Laredo,  Texas  area. 

Also  visible  along  the  US  border,  Mexican  "Beta"  interagency  border  patrol/migrant  protection 
groups  constitute  an  additional  frontier  law  enforcement  presence  that  may  have  benefited  from 
military  reinforcement.48  Group  members  are  selected  for  their  good  personnel  records,  are  more 
highly  paid  than  police  officers  and  are  subject  to  strict  codes  of  conduct.  Owing  to  the  manifest 
border  dangers,  there  have  been  calls  to  "reinforce"  and  better  equip  them  by  issuing  body  annor, 
for  example.49 

Early  in  1999,  Mexican  military  and  law  enforcement  organizations  began  to  implement  a  new 
strategy  that  will  affect  operations  along  the  border.  Initially  launched  in  Yucatan  and  targeted 
subsequently  for  the  border  states  of  Baja  California  and  Tamaulipas,  the  approach  involves 
specially  trained  Federal  Judicial  Police  and  anny  troops  sealing  off  transiting  routes  in  a  large 
area  and  conducting  drug  sweeps,  searches  and  arrests  within  the  sealed  zones.50 

The  accompanying  figure  illustrates  the  deployment  of  Mexican  army  units  and  the  general  law 
enforcement  presence  in  border  military  regions  and  zones  along  with  specific  units  associated 
with  these  jurisdictions.  This  proliferation  of  organizations  shows  that  the  identity  of  anned  and 
unarmed  groups  encountered  along  the  border  is  problematic;  they  may  be  military,  law 
enforcement,  local  residents,  migrants,  drug  traffickers  or  criminals,  or  some  combination 
thereof.  The  uncertainty  has  placed  increased  importance  on  improving  the  limited  and  uneven 
coordination  among  law  enforcement  and  military  organizations  operating  on  both  sides  of  the 
border. 
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Toward  Border  Cooperation 

Views  on  the  significance  of  US-Mexico  border  security  problems  and  proposals  for  remediation 
differ  sharply.  On  the  one  hand,  the  security  environment  along  the  border  is  viewed  by  some  as 
an  existing  national  security  emergency  requiring  immediate  action — even  the  dispatch  of 
thousands  of  troops  in  roles  not  previously  sanctioned  for  the  military.  Others  characterize  border 
law  enforcement  primarily  as  a  manageable  public  safety  problem  that  can  be  met  with  better 
law  enforcement.  By  most  objective  standards — numbers  of  arrests,  drugs  and  other  contraband 
seized,  illegal  immigrants  detained,  incidents  of  cross-border  violence  or  other  statistics — border 
security  is  a  far  more  serious  problem  than  it  was  just  a  few  years  ago.  Since  the  border  is  a 
vector  for  the  most  pernicious  forms  of  transnational  security  threats,  the  position  of  border 
security  as  an  important  element  of  Homeland  Defense  seems  assured. 


Antidrug  patrols  such  as  this  became  far  more  commonplace  as  drug-trafficking  cartels  directly  threatened  Mexican  nation; 
security;  soldiers  surround  an  arms-trafficking  aircraft  carrying  rifles,  pistols  and  thousands  of  rounds  of  ammunition;  and 

smuggling  aircraft  discovered  after  its  crash  landing. 


Deciding  on  the  proper  approach  and  balance  is  another  matter.  Among  the  most  difficult  tasks  is 
detennining  the  roles  of  the  US  military  establishment  in  dealing  with  border  security  issues,  a 
problem  that  Mexico  has  as  well.  Topics  include  the  types  and  extent  of  employment,  fonns  of 
interaction  with  law  enforcement  and  the  balance  of  security  requirements  with  commercial, 
cultural,  personal  and  other  cross-border  movement  restrictions  and  control. 

As  the  United  States  addresses  these  issues  for  the  future,  it  is  clear  that  current  border  security 
efforts  will  benefit  immediately  from  closer  cooperation  with  Mexican  law  enforcement  and 
military  counterparts.  Existing  venues  range  from  the  highest  government  policy-making  levels 
to  infonnal,  aperiodic  coordination  in  the  field  with  counterparts.  High  Level  Contact  Group 
(HLCG)  meetings,  for  example,  are  intended  to  resolve  bilateral  policy  issues  such  as  drug 
control  and  arms  trafficking.  The  May  1997  US/Mexico  Bi-National  Drug  Threat  Assessment  is 
one  result  of  the  HLCG  program  as  are  some  of  the  newly  fonnulated  Mexican  counterdrug 
efforts  discussed  above.51  Annual  US-Mexican  military  Border  Commanders'  Conferences 
address  major  issues  affecting  both  military  establishments  for  senior  leaders  of  both  militaries, 
though  at  the  field-operating  level  there  seems  to  be  only  limited  interaction.52  International 
Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  programs  bring  Mexican  officers  into  US  military- 
educational  academic  venues  and  security  assistance  programs  and  are  valuable  on  both  sides  of 
the  border.  US  officers'  attendance  at  Mexican  military  institutions  has  been  instructive  and 
useful,  but  Mexican  law  enforcement  corruption  continues  to  hinder  effective  US-Mexican 
working  relationships.  Nevertheless,  the  various  bilateral  border  task  forces  in  the  principal 
border  cities  may  represent  a  point  of  departure  by  bringing  together  Federal  AntiDrug  Judicial 
Police,  agents  of  the  Federal  Public  Prosecutor's  Office  (MPF)  and  DEA,  FBI  and  Customs 
personnel.53  Some  law  enforcement  training  and  information  exchanges  are  contributing  to 
Mexican  police  professionalism,  and  less-fonnal  working-level,  cross-border  coordination  is 
worthwhile.54 

Security  along  the  US-Mexico  border  clearly  will  become  a  prominent  and  growing  focus  of  US 
strategic  planning,  unilateral  law  enforcement,  military  actions  and  cross-border  cooperation.  For 
the  present,  the  many  complex  issues  associated  with  controlling  the  southwest  border  present  a 
special  challenge  to  those  law  enforcement  and  supporting  military  resources  that  constitute  the 
front  line  of  US  efforts  to  confront  real  challenges  to  US  national  interests. 
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